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THE FEDEBAL CONSTITUTION OP 1787. 
Sketches or the Members op the Pennsylvania Contention. 

BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 

(Continued from Vol. X. p. 460.) 

Campbell, Thomas, of York County, the son of John 
Campbell, was born about 1750 in Chanceford township, 
that county. His father took up a tract of land at an early 
day, situated on the " Great Road leading from York to 
Nelson's Ferry." He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and re- 
ceived the education accorded that sturdy race. He was a 
farmer by occupation. When the Revolutionary struggle 
began, he enlisted as a private in Captain Michael Doudel's 
company, attached to Colonel "William Thompson's battalion 
of riflemen, in July, 1775. He served through the New 
England campaign, and was commissioned first lieutenant 
in the Fourth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line, January 
3, 1777. He was severely wounded at Germantown, was 
promoted captain-lieutenant January 1, 1781, and retired the 
service January 1, 1783. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati. Cap- 
tain Campbell was chosen a delegate to the State Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787 ; served as a 
member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives from 
1797 to 1800, and of the Senate from the York and Adams 
district from 1805 to 1808. He died at his residence in 
Monaghan township, York County, January 19, 1815. He 
left descendants, but nothing further is known of them. 

Chambers, Stephen, of Lancaster County, was a native of 
the north of Ireland, where he was born about 1750. He 
came to Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution. Fithian, in 
his journal of date July 20, 1775, met him at Sunbury, " a 
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lawyer, . . . serious, civil, and sociable." At the outset of 
the war he entered the service, was appointed first lieutenant 
of the Twelfth Regiment of the Line, October 16, 1776, and 
promoted captain in 1777. He was chosen to the General 
Assembly from the county of Northumberland in 1778, and 
while in attendance thereon was admitted to the Philadel- 
phia bar, March 6, 1779. He was admitted to the Lancaster 
bar in 1780, removing there the same year, and to that of 
York, April 23, 1781. In 1779 he was a member of the Re- 
publican Society of Philadelphia, whose object was the re- 
vision of the Constitution of 1776. He was also one of the 
original members of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. 1 He represented Lancaster County in the Council of 
Censors, 1783-84, and was a delegate to the Convention of No- 
vember 20, 1787, to ratify the Federal Constitution. At the 
constituting of Lodge 22, Ancient York Masons, at Sunbury, 
December 27, 1779, he became its first Worshipful Master, 
and the warrant for that body was produced and presented by 
him at " his own proper cost and charges." In May, 1789, 
he was challenged by Dr. Reiger, of Lancaster, for some 
offence said to have been given at Stake's tavern in that 
town. The duel took place on Monday, May 11, 1789, and 
Mr. Chambers was seriously wounded, dying on Saturday 
following, the 16th. Thus perished one of the most bril- 
liant legal minds of the bar, an event which agitated the 
public mind for years afterwards as an unwarranted and 
cold-blooded murder. Captain Chambers's sister Jane 
married Judge John Joseph Henry. 

Cheney, Thomas, of Chester County, son of John Cheney, 
Jr., and Ann Hickman, was born in Thornbury township, 
that county, December 12, 1731. His grandfather, John 
Cheney, Sr., came to Pennsylvania about the close of the 
century, located in Middleton township, Chester County, 
where he died in 1722, leaving two sons, John and Thomas. 
They became possessed of a large tract of land in Thorn- 
bury in 1724, and here it was that the subject of this sketch 

1 His certificate of membership is among the collections of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. — Ed. 
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lived all his fourscore years, an intelligent and progressive 
farmer. At the commencement of the Revolution he was 
an earnest Whig. He was appointed by the Assembly, 
December 16, 1777, to take subscriptions for the Continental 
loan ; one of the agents for forfeited estates under the Act 
of Attainder, May 6, 1778 ; and sub-lieutenant of Chester 
County, March 30, 1780. He was commissioned one of the 
justices in 1779, and again in 1784. Under the Constitution 
of 1790 he was continued by Governor Mifflin, his commis- 
sion bearing date August 26, 1791. He served as one of the 
delegates to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787, and signed the ratification. Squire 
Cheney died January 12, 1811, and is buried in the family 
graveyard. He was twice married, — first, in 1755, to Mrs. 
Mary (Riley) Taylor, who died in 1766 ; secondly, in 1769, 
to Mrs. Mary (Bennett) Vernon, who died July 9, 1819. 
There were eight children. On page 70 of Futhey and 
Cope's invaluable " History of Chester County" is narrated 
a characteristic incident in the life of this prominent per- 
sonage. 

Coleman, Robert, of Lancaster County, was born Novem- 
ber 4, 1748, near Castle-Finn, Donaghmore, County Don- 
egal, Ireland. At the age of sixteen he came to America 
with letters to Blair McClenaghan and the Messrs. Biddle, 
of Philadelphia. Through them he secured a position with 
Mr. Read, prothonotary at Reading, in whose employ he re- 
mained two years, at the expiration of which he accepted a 
situation as clerk with Peter Grubb at Hopewell Forge. At 
the end of six months he entered the employ of James Old 
at Quittopehille Forge, near Lebanon. Mr. Old, some time 
after, removing from Speedwell Forge to Reading, took Mr. 
Coleman with him. In 1773 he rented Salford Forge, near 
Norristown, where he remained three years. In 1776 he 
moved to Elizabeth Furnace, in Lancaster County, which 
he first rented, and afterwards bought out gradually the dif- 
ferent shares from the firm who owned it, namely, Stiegel, 
Stedman, and Benezet. By his energy and indomitable per- 
severance Mr. Coleman became the most enterprising and 
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successful iron-master in Pennsylvania, characteristics which 
have descended to the present generation of Oolemans, who 
have maintained the celebrity of the magnitude of their iron- 
works and the excellence of the manufacture. Mr. Coleman 
served as a member of the General Assembly in 1783-84, 
as delegate to the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1787, and as a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1789-90. Under that organic law he was com- 
missioned, August 17, 1791, one of the associate judges for 
Lancaster County, an office he held twenty years. He was 
chosen a Presidential elector in 1792, and again in 1796. 
At the latter Electoral College he intended to vote for Burr 
for Vice-President, but did not. In 1809 Mr. Coleman re- 
moved to the town of Lancaster, where he died August 14, 
1825, and is buried in the graveyard of St. James' Church. 
He married, October 4, 1773, Anne Old, daughter of James 
Old, and their children were William, James, Edward, and 
Thomas Bird. 

Deshlek, David, of Northampton County, was born at 
Egypta, in the upper part of North Whitehall township, that 
county, in 1733, where his father, Adam Deshler, was among 
the first settlers. The latter operated a mill on the Little 
Lehigh, of which the son subsequently became owner. He 
was quite prominent in the French and Indian war, and was 
active in the adoption of measures in defending the fron- 
tiers; and his house, a large stone structure, became a place 
of refuge for the people of the vicinity in case of an Indian 
alarm. In 1764 he was a shopkeeper in Allentown, but two 
years afterwards sold out and removed to his grist- and 
saw-mills, which he continued to operate until almost the 
close of his life. During the Revolutionary war he became 
one of the most influential personages in Northampton 
County ; acted as commissary of supplies, and, with his col- 
league and neighbor, Captain John Arndt, advanced money 
out of his private means at a time when not only the United 
States treasury but also that of Pennsylvania was empty. 
He was a member of the Provincial Conference which met 
at Carpenters' Hall June 18, 1776, and appointed by that 
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body one of the judges of the election for the second 
division of the county, held at Allentown. He was a dele- 
gate to the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 
1787, and filled other positions of public trust. He was a 
man of great ability and much force of character. Mr. 
Deshler closed his eventful life at his residence at Biery's 
Bridge, now Catasauqua, in December, 1796, leaving a wife, 
Susanna, and children as follows: John Adam, George, David, 
Catharine, m. Charles Desher ; Barbara, m. John "Wagener ; 
Susanna, m. Frederick Peissel ; Elizabeth, m. Jacob Mickley; 
Sarah, and Mary. 

Downing, Richard, of Chester County, son of Richard 
Downing and his wife, Mary Edge, was born May 4, 1750, 
in Cain township, that county. His father operated a full- 
ing-, grist- and saw-mills, and the son was brought up in 
that occupation. He was a man of intelligence, and espe- 
cially prominent in public affairs after the close of the Rev- 
olution. During the struggle for independence he was a 
Non-Associator. He was a delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787; 
served in the General Assembly from 1788 to 1790, and, 
under the organic law of the latter year, was one of the 
representatives of his county in the Legislature from 1790 
to 1792. During the local excitement caused by changing 
the county-seat, when it was not only proposed but really 
attempted to locate it at Milltown, now Downingtown, he 
was one of the leading spirits in opposing it. He died Janu- 
ary 5, 1820, in his seventieth year. Mr. Downing married 
Elizabeth Rees, and their children were Thomas, David, 
Mary, Richard, William, Elizabeth, m. John R. Thomas, and 
Phoebe, m. Jesse Meredith. Dr. George Thomas, of "West 
"WTiiteland, is a grandson. 

Edgar, James, of Washington County, the son of James 
Edgar, was born November 15, 1744, in Fawn township, 
York County. For the principal facts in his life, save what 
is here set forth, see " Biographical Sketches of the Mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention of 1776" (Pbnna. 
Magazine, Vol. IH. p. 324). He was a member of the Con- 
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vention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, but did 
not sign the ratification. He died on his farm on the 8th of 
June, 1814, in the seventy-first year of his age. An obituary 
of him in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter of August 22, 1814, 
says, " Till his last he continued to manifest himself a sin- 
cere friend of the cause of Christ and of his country ; was 
much engaged to promote the interests of the Church and 
the good of the State. In his last long illness he bore his 
affliction with Christian patience, breathing the spirit of 
Christianity. His end was peaceful and quiet. The evening 
before his departure he with considerable confidence in- 
formed his family that he hoped to get his dismission from 
the body that night; accordingly, about three o'clock in the 
morning he resigned his last breath without a struggle or 
any indication of pain." In the list of distinguished men 
of Pennsylvania there are found none who bore a higher 
character. 

Edwards, Enoch, of the county of Philadelphia, the son 
of Alexander Edwards, was born in 1751, in Lower Dublin, 
that county. He received a classical education, studied 
medicine, and was in the active practice of his profession 
when the Revolutionary war began, and in which he be- 
came an earnest participant. He was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference held at Carpenters' Hall, June 18, 1776, 
and the same year served as surgeon in the Philadelphia Bat- 
talion of the "Flying Camp." He afterwards served as an 
aide on the staff of General Lord Stirling. He was commis- 
sioned one of the justices of the peace for the county of Phil- 
adelphia, June 6, 1777, and continued in office August 16, 
1789. He was a delegate to the Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution of 1787, and a member of the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. Under the latter 
instrument he was appointed by Governor Mifflin, August 
17, 1791, one of the associate judges, and continued in office 
by Governor McKean until his death at Frankford on the 
25th of April, 1802, aged fifty years. Fenno's Gazette of the 
26th gives us this estimate of his character: "He possessed 
talents which eminently qualified him for a public station. 
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A sound understanding, good sense improved by habits of 
reading and reflection, an intimate knowledge of mankind, 
an incorruptible integrity, with popular and engaging man- 
ners, enabled him to serve his country in important public 
functions. But his constitution and frame of body was un- 
able to obey the calls of his vigorous mind. . . . His affable 
and amiable manners and his cheerful conversation (which 
remained almost to the last moment of his life) procured 
him the esteem and good will of all who conversed with 
him." (See Biddle's "Autobiography," p. 309, for inter- 
esting reference to Dr. Edwards.) 

Elliott, Benjamin, of Huntingdon County, eldest son of 
Eobert and Martha Elliott, was born in 1752 in Peters town- 
ship, Cumberland, now Franklin, County. For reference to 
his public life, see " Biographical Sketches of the Members 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1776" (Pbnna. Maga- 
zine, Vol. IH. p. 325). Judge Elliott was what was then 
termed a Republican in politics. He signed the ratification. 

Findley, William, of "Westmoreland County, was born 
in 1741, near Londonderry, province of Ulster, Ireland. 
His grandfather was a native of Scotland, but settled early 
in life in the north of Ireland, and was one of the brave 
men who assisted in the heroic defence of Derry. The 
grandson received a fair English education, and came to 
Pennsylvania in 1763. Owing to the Indian troubles on 
the frontiers he remained within the settlements, where he 
taught school. At the beginning of the Revolution he was 
in the Cumberland Valley. He served as a captain in the 
militia in the years 1776 and 1777 under Colonel John 
Findlay, the period of the invasion into Pennsylvania, and 
was at the battle of the Crooked Billet. Towards the close 
of the war he removed with his family to "Western Penn- 
sylvania and took up a tract of land in Westmoreland 
County, on which he resided until his death. Here he be- 
came prominent in political affairs, his first entry upon the 
scene being in the character of a member of the Council of 
Censors. In this body he voted invariably against the party 
which professed Federalism. He served in the General 
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Assembly from 1784 to 1788 ; was a delegate to the Con- 
vention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, one of 
its bitterest opponents, and did not sign the ratification. He 
was one of the members of the Anti-Constitution party who 
were mobbed in Philadelphia on the evening of the 6th of 
November that year. At the Harrisburg Conference in Sep- 
tember, 1788, with Smilie and Gallatin, he was a leading 
spirit, and this trio almost accomplished the total defeat of 
the Constitutionalist ticket, electing two of the eight Con- 
gressmen, the parties being evenly balanced. He served as 
a member of the Supreme Executive Council from Novem- 
ber 25, 1789, until the Constitution of 1790, of the Conven- 
tion to form which he was a member, went into effect. He 
was elected a member of the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1790, at the same time a member of the 
Second Congress. He was re-elected to the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Congresses, and then, after an interval of 
two terms, during which period he served in the State 
Senate, to the Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Congresses, serving a longer 
time in that representative body than any other person from 
Pennsylvania. During the so-called Whiskey Insurrection 
of 1794 he took a decided part, and as an apology for his 
share in it we are indebted to him for one of the most im- 
partial histories of that transaction. He was as forcible a 
writer as a speaker, and the newspapers of the day con- 
tained many political articles from his pen. He was a 
shrewd politician without being a demagogue, and no man 
in Western Pennsylvania had as strong hold upon the 
people or was more popular than William Findley. He was 
a statesman of whom Pennsylvania should be proud. Mr. 
Findley died at his residence in Unity township, Westmore- 
land County, on the 5th of April, 1821, in the eightieth 
year of his age. He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had three children, — David, an officer in the United 

States army; Nellie, m. Carothers; and Mary, m. John 

Black. His second wife was a Widow Carothers, whose son 
by her first husband married Nellie Findley. 
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Gibbons, "William, of Chester County, the son of James 
Gibbons and Jane Sheward, was born in 1737 in the town- 
ship of Westtown, that county. The parents were promi- 
nent members of the Society of Friends, the mother being 
a minister thereof. After his marriage he resided in Phila- 
delphia, subsequently, in 1766, removing to Thornbury 
township, and in 1769 to West Nantmeal, on a fine farm 
left him by his parents. For the active part he took in the 
struggle for independence he was disowned by the Society. 
He served as lieutenant-colonel of one of the Chester County 
battalions of Associators, was appointed justice of the peace 
March 31, 1777, and directed by the Supreme Executive 
Council, October 21, 1777, to collect blankets; arms, etc., 
from those not taking the oath of allegiance. Towards the 
close of the war he removed to Paxtang township, in Lan- 
caster County, where he resided a year or two, for what 
purpose it is not known. In 1783 he was elected sheriff of 
Chester County, and it was during his time of service the 
seat of justice was removed from Chester to West Chester. 
He served as a delegate to the Convention to ratify the 
Federal Constitution in 1787, and as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1789-90. Governor Mifflin com- 
missioned him prothonotary of the county August 17, 1791, 
in which he served nine years. During the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, in 1794, he volunteered under Captain Joseph Mc- 
Clellan for the expedition westward, performing that tour 
of military duty. He was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives in 1801, and served one term. Colonel 
Gibbons died October 30, 1803. He married, in 1761, 
Susanna Ashbridge, daughter of George and Jane Ash- 
bridge, of Goshen township, Chester County. Resolute and 
fearless, Colonel Gibbons was none the less patriotic, just, 
and upright, and a man of mark in the annals of his native 
county. 

Graff, Sebastian, of Lancaster County, was the grand- 
son of Sebastian Graff, a member of the Moravian Church, 
who emigrated with his family from Germany in 1731 or 
1732, and settled in the town of Lancaster, where he was a 
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" shop-keeper" in 1734. The Sebastian of the third gener- 
ation was born at Lancaster about 1750, and was in active 
business when the war for independence began. He took a 
prominent part, and was on the Committee of Observation 
for the county of Lancaster. He was a delegate to the Pro- 
vincial Convention of January 23, 1775, and to the Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787, signing the 
ratification. He was a member of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of 1789-90, and under that form of 
government was chosen to the State Senate in 1790. He 
died in July, 1792, Colonel Alexander Lowrey being elected 
to fill the vacancy. He was possessed of considerable estate, 
and was part owner of Martic Forge. His son Sebastian 
removed to Maryland. His brother Andrew was a member 
of the Provincial Conference of June 18, 1776, and treasurer 
of the county of Lancaster for a long term of years. 

Gray, George, of the county of Philadelphia, the fifth of 
that name in the line of descent from George Gray, of Bar- 
badoes, a wealthy member of the Society of Friends, was 
born at Gray's Ferry, that county. He took an early and 
active part in the affairs of the Province, and was elected a 
member of the Assembly in 1772, and annually until the 
commencement of the Revolutionary struggle. He was the 
author of the celebrated " Treason Resolutions" reported 
by the committee of which he was chairman. For the part 
he took in this and other warlike measures he was " turned 
out of meeting." He was a delegate to the Provincial Con- 
ference of July 15, 1774, and a member of the Provincial 
Convention of January 23, 1775. He was a member of the 
General Committee of Safety in 1776 and 1777, and of the 
Pennsylvania Board of War during its existence in 1777, 
serving a portion of the time as its chairman. He was one 
of the signers of the bills of credit in 1775, and a member of 
the Assembly in 1776. Under the Constitution of the latter 
year he served in the General Assembly from 1780 to 1787, 
being Speaker of that body in 1783-84. He was a delegate 
to the Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, 
and a member of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
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tion of 1789-90. During the entire period of the Revolution 
he was conspicuous by his patriotism. He died in the year 
1800. His wife was the daughter of a noted English Meth- 
odist, "William Ibbetson, British consul at Lisbon in 1766. 
Isaac Gray, a brother, who died in 1792, was a member of 
the General Assembly from 1782 to 1787. 

Gbier, David, of York County, son of "William Grier, was 
born in Mount Pleasant township, that county, in 1742. He 
received a classical education, studied law with James Smith, 
and was admitted to the York County bar April 23, 1771. 
Having served in the French and Indian war as a subaltern 
officer, when the war for independence commenced he be- 
came a prominent participant. He was commissioned cap- 
tain of the Sixth Battalion of the Line, Colonel William 
Irvine, January 9, 1776, served in the campaign against 
Canada, and was promoted to major October 25, 1776. He 
was subsequently promoted to lieutenant-colonel of the 
Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Line, ranking from Octo- 
ber 2, 1776. He was wounded in the side by a bayonet at 
the Paoli massacre in September, 1777. He continued in 
the service until, under the new arrangement of January 1, 
1781, he was retired at that date. At the close of the war 
he resumed his profession at York, was elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1783, served as a delegate to the Conven- 
tion to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, and was 
chosen by the Constitutionalists one of the first Presidential 
electors. Colonel Grier died at York, June 3, 1790, aged 
forty-eight years. He was a brave officer and a distin- 
guished citizen of the State. 

(To be continued.) 



